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EDITORIAL 





Weve Thrust and Seem to Orbit 


A difficult question to answer in a 
world of ambiguities is “When is a maga- 
zine a success?” This is particularly true 
when only Volume I, Number 1 has been 
issued. The principle comment we will 
hazard about the reception of Business 
and Society is that the volume of cor- 
respondence, comment and notice has 
been gratifyingly favorable and surpris- 
ingly large for what could scarcely be 
described as a mass medium. We have 
thrust ourselves into the comparatively 
uninhabited universe between the disci- 
plines. There is still the question of 
whether we have orbited there with 
promise of proving an exploratory plat- 
form. 

We made the somewhat naive state- 
ment in the first issue that we would 
inaugurate a “letters” column in subse- 
quent numbers. The volume of mail 
rather than the lack of it will force us to 
renege this time. This correspondence is 
of a congratulatory tone and would be 
too repetitious to make us easy about 
filling valuable pages with it. Let us 
try to pick and choose from the general 
reactions rather than specific comment to 
give you the flavor of our reception. 

It was flattering to see the first issue 
article by F. N. Karmatz on newspaper 
financial sections reprinted in The Ex- 
ecutive, a digest of current literature for 
top management published by Baker 
Library, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Perhaps coinci- 
dentally, one Chicago newspaper has 
drastically enlarged, revised and restaff- 
ed its business section since the Karmatz 
article appeared. Less coincidental are 
the numerous requests we have received 
for extra copies from newspaper manage- 
ment in Chicago and elsewhere. 

We received the well wishes of doz- 


ens of journal editors in a variety of 
disciplines and our most gratifying ex- 
perience in this direction involved a 
special trip to Chicago on our account by 
a German scholar, Dr. Gernot Gather of 
Frankfurt/Main. Dr. Gather is executive 
director of the Society for the Further- 
ance of Economic and Socio-Political 
Education and co-publisher of Offene 
Welt, a European journal with aims 
parallel to those of this magazine. Read- 
ing a review of our first issue in a Ger- 
man-language newspaper. Dr. Gather, in 
New York and Washington under U. S. 
State Department auspices, exchanged 
views with our editors. A quotation from 
Dr. Gather is to be found elsewhere in 
this issue and his publication is to re- 
print our launching editorial. 

The most potent review we received 
was that by Walter Lister, Jr., in the 
New York Herald Tribune. The promo- 
tion directors of this newspaper are wel- 
come to note that the power of their 
medium was reflected in welcome sub- 
scriptions from as far away as the Virgin 
Islands. 


Writers Find Our Range 


Not the least pleasant result of our 
initial handiwork has been receipt of 
several unsolicited manuscripts of high 
quality. One of them appears in this 
issue and more are on deck for the 
future. The writers seem to have had 
little difficulty in finding our wave length. 

We received only two letters which ex- 
pressed puzzlement as to our editorial 
purpose. Inevitably there will be others 
reserved in their judgment. Our plea to 
them is to stick with us until we have 
had a chance to establish continuity. All 
of the aims of a magazine cannot be 
wrapped up in a phrase or slogan. They 
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have to open up page by page as issue 
after issue is laid on the table of men’s 
minds. 

About our market, we have always 
been sure. Our responses have come 
from many eminent men in business, in 
the arts, sciences and the academy. We 
will not impose upon them by quoting 
them here. The majority of our subscrip- 
tions, well wishes and thanks have come 
from what will always remain our prime 
target, the literate businessman who, 
harried with the myriad details of his 
complex occupation, appreciates litera- 
ture that will broaden his perspective in 
a meaningful fashion. 

In this sense, the finest compliment we 
have received came from W. F. Lom- 
asney, a market analyst from Park Ridge, 
Ill., who wrote: 

“Enclosed is a check payment for a 
two year subscription to Business and 
Society and a small contribution to the 
furtherance of the journal. While not 
negotiable, you are also in receipt of my 
thanks and congratulations on the ex- 
cellence of Volume I, No. 1. At last a 
university has had the foresight to pub- 
lish a journal with breadth of subject 
matter coverage, yet of sufficient depth 
of writing to encourage the reader to in- 
vestigate further, while trim and slim 
enough to make procrastination a matter 
for self-reproach.” e 


YE BIRDS AND BEES BEWARE 

A large advertisement in one of the 
Chicago newspapers carried an invita- 
tion to purchase a Venus Fly Trap, a 
house plant which eats insects and bits 
of meat at the same time it bears lovely 
white flowers. Commented the copy: 
“Youngsters especially will enjoy grow- 
ing these exotic plants. And if, somehow, 
you can convey the thought that many of 
life’s most alluring enticements can 
prove to be traps, you will have made a 
truly priceless investment.” 
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A GERMAN LETTER 


We Germans have discovered in pain- 
ful fashion that pluralistic societies such 
as ours cannot succeed without what 
Business and Society calls “interdisci- 
plinary exploration”. Men of the differ- 
ent disciplines must fuse the multiplicity 
of aspects to gain a synthesis. Your 
journal is the first to make this point in 
such positive terms. 

We have deliberately tried for this 
synthesis through our organization and 
others since World War II. During the 
Wilhelmian and Weimar periods, we 
overlooked the necessary identity be- 
tween economic, political, social and cul- 
tural forces. During the Nazi period, the 
state turned its back on most of the as- 
pects of our civilized inheritance and the 
result, of course, was catastrophe. Our 
organization pursues the task of remind- 
ing men trained in the traditional hu- 
manities of the interrelationships be- 
tween the economy and society in the 
broad sense. Dr. Gernot Gather, Execu- 
tive Director, Wirtschaftpolitische Gesell- 
schaft von 1947, Co-Publisher of Offene 
Welt and German Editor of Europaeische 
Integration. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND BUSINESS 


Attempting to Reduce Confused 


Nonsense of Business Ethies 


By WAYNE A. R. LEYS 


With few exceptions professional Phil- 
osophers prefer not to be drawn into dis- 
cussion of “Business Ethics”. The Logical 
Empiricists call such discussions “unveri- 
fiable nonsense”. The Ordinary Langu- 
age Philosophers find confusion worse 
confounded when a Philosopher tries to 
systemize the adages of common sense. 
The Existentialists are sure that no ra- 
tional principle can eliminate the ambi- 
guities and anxieties of life. 

Regardless of the Philoscphers’ prefer- 
ences, the very fact that intelligent men 
are uttering “confused nonsense” poses a 
philosophical problem. It must be con- 
ceded that many of the businessmen who 
talk about “Business Ethics” are intelli- 
gent men, and that more of them are 
concerned with the subject today than 
was true one, two, or three generations 
ago. 

Here are a few samples of the con- 
fused nonsense of “Business Ethics”: 


Do you fear lo fail 
more than jail or 


do you seek the grail? 


1. “It is our moral duty to tell the 
whole truth, but most businessmen can- 
not afford to do that . . . Our code is 
very tough on price-cutters, but you 
have to be practical . . .” 

2. “Businessmen are all out to make a 
profit; this talk about ethics is sheer hy- 
pocrisy . .. The selling game is a rat 
race; if you want to be ethical, get out of 
it .. . Of course, nearly everyone does a 
certain amount of cheating on taxes; 
hence, cheating is part of the mores and 
can hardly be called unethical .. .” 

3. “Our industry can prosper only as 
the public has confidence in us. The pub- 
lic will have confidence in us only as we 
eliminute unethical practices ... But we 
cannot do right by our fellow men until 
we get right with God. The business com- 
munity will never become ethical until 
businessmen make a total commitment.” 

4. “If you ask me — in the abstract — 
is it right to bribe a purchasing agent or 
a fire inspector, the answer is ‘No’ . 


Wayne A. R. Leys is dean of the graduate school, and practicing professor in the phil- 
osophy department at Roosevelt University. For years he has wrestled “the good”, 
“the holy” and “the right” in a popular pioneer course titled “Business and Profes- 
sional Ethics”, now part of the Interdepartmental Graduate Program. His many 
writings in this area stand as classic benchmarks. 
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But when we get down to cases, it is 
clear that every situation is unique. 
There are exceptions to every rule.” 

If “Business Ethics” deserves to be 
called “confused nonsense”, perhaps the 
confusion can be reduced by distinguish- 
ing the different questions which busi- 
nessmen and their critics are trying to 
answer. Perhaps, what is being said 
makes sense, if comments are clearly 
addressed to one problem rather than 
proposed as panaceas for all problems. 

How nonsense results from confusing 
two questions is illustrated by the love- 
letter: 

“Dear Genevieve, 

I would climb the highest moun- 
tain, I would swim the deepest river, 

I would face any danger to be with 

you. 

Lovingly, 
Charlie 

P. S. I'll be over Saturday night, if 

it don’t rain.” 

Charlie’s letter would make sense, if 
he confined himself to the poetic declara- 
tion of his devotion. It would also make 
sense, if he outlined the conditions under 
which he would make a trip. But when 
Charlie tried to combine the poetry and 
the trip plans in the same letter, the re- 
sult was ridiculous. 

The nonsense of some of the discourse 
about “Business Ethics” is not exactly a 
confusion of poetry and planning; but I 
believe it can be shown to jumble 
thoughts on several questions. 

There are at least three distinct prob- 
lems that get mixed up in conversations 
and writings about “Business Ethics”. 
You never know, when a man expresses 
an interest in “Ethics”, whether he is 
trying to keep one jump ahead of the 
prosecutor, or (2) whether he craves 
wisdom for a complex decision, or (3) 
whether he is seeking salvation. 

The avoidance of punishment, the 
quest for wisdom, and the yearning for 
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salvation are, all of them, time-honored 
objectives; but there is reason to believe 
that they will not all be achieved by the 
same measures. For brevity’s sake, let 
us call the solution of the problem of 
public regulation “the right”; let us call 
the wise decision in a complex situation 
“the good”; and let us call salvation “the 
holy”. One and the same action seldom 
achieves anything that can equally well 
be called “right”, “good”, and “holy”. 
The Right 

The avoidance of punishment explains 
the origin of ethics or self-regulation in 
most trades and professions. Merchandis- 
ing, insurance, food processing, invest- 
ment banking, television: these and 
many other occupations, in turn, out- 
raged some part of society and were sub- 
jected to legislative investigation. Under 
the threat of hostile regulation, the 
tradesmen organized and adopted a code 
of ethics. If self-regulation did not come 
soon enough to forestall public regula- 
tion, it usually served to minimize polic- 
ing actions. 

Business Ethics for the purpose of 
avoiding punishment tends to be propa- 
gandistic and hypocritical. 

A little bit of virtue 

Will never, never hurt you; 

It’s goodness overdone 

That spoils a person’s fun. 
Whatever the purity of motives, a self- 
regulating industry (like Telephone un- 
der the leadership of men like Vail) may 
come closer to satisfying public expecta- 
tions than an industry whose leaders say, 
“The Public be damned!” (as Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt put it in 1883), thus in- 
viting elaborate public regulation. 

To find “the right”, a trade must exam- 
ine the demands that various segments 
of society are making upon it. “The 
right” will not be identical with all of 
these demands, because the public does 
not speak with one voice. Furthermore, 
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the trade group fights back with negoti- 
ation and persuasion, securing in many 
cases a modification of demands. Com- 
pliance with the resulting code of ethics, 
as well as compliance with law, is the 
condition of doing business. It is the 
condition for enjoying certain privileges 
that are reserved for “ethical” business- 
men, most particularly, freedom from 
constant annoyance and interference. 

What has happened in many industries 
is a combination of public policing and 
“private” self-regulation. When business- 
men think about “ethics” in relation to 
the problem of regulation, they are try- 
ing to see themselves as others see 
them. They are anticipating adverse re- 
actions to their own behavior and inter- 
nalizing at least some of the demands of 
the community. 


The Good 


The quest for wisdom in complex de- 
cision-making addresses a problem that 
is quite different from the problem of 
avoiding punishment. This source of 
“Business Ethics” typically becomes 
prominent at a later date than the first 
crises over governmental regulation. 

Edward Filene and Louis Brandeis 
were early prophets of this kind of 
“Business Ethics”. Filene branded, as 
“Public Enemy No. 1”, not the evil-mind- 
ed, but the absent-minded. Brandeis 
asked whether business could not be pro- 
fessionalized, when he saw that banks 
and industrial corporations had grown 
too large to be economically directed by 
old-fashioned hunch and self-educated 
shrewdness. 

The ‘‘wisdom”’ kind of ‘‘Business 
Ethics” is the chief problem of thousands 
of in-service training programs today. 
Their bete-noir is the over-specialized 
skill that blinds a man to all but one set 
of values. Thus, accountants and engin- 
eers strive for some appreciation of the 
values that are sensed by lawyers and 
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by personnel managers, and vice versa. 
The production men go to school to the 
salesmen and the public relations ex- 
perts, and vice versa. 


The problem of goodness becomes 
more and more complex. Drug manu- 
facturers have to take more and more 
“values” into consideration as they judge 
the fitness of a product for human con- 
sumption. Architects balance more and 
more factors in estimating whether a 
structure is “functional”. Financiers and 
accountants expect to control more and 
more costs and benefits. Personnel mana- 
gers try to be sensitive to more and more 
facets of personality in predicting the 
over-all utility of an employment prac- 
tice. 


No Necessary Connection 


Businessmen who maximize benefits 
and minimize costs (achieve “the good”) 
do not necessarily solve the problem of 
regulation (achieve “the right”, so far as 
the public is concerned). Marvelling at 
their own insights, businessmen some- 
times assume that the soundness of their 
decisions automatically satisfies the de- 
mands of the public. They talk about 
being “responsible” and expect no longer 
to be harrassed by anti-trust suits, re- 
ports in quadruplicate, inspections, and 
what-not. (Even the erstwhile critic of 
business, David Lilienthal, adopted this 
line in Big Business:A New Era, 1953). 

In equating utility and righteousness, 
these tradesmen are repeating a fallacy 
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which H. A. Prichard found in most 
of the classical philosophies. (See his 
famous essay, “Does Moral Philosophy 
Rest upon a Mistake?”) It is, perhaps, 
easier to recognize the confusion when 
we begin with “right” conduct and jump 
to the conclusion that it is wise conduct 
(meaning productive of good results). A 
prime example can be found in public 
administration. Civil servants avoid pun- 
ishment by adhering to a strict code, re- 
jecting offers of gifts, avoiding ex parte 
communications, and disqualifying them- 
selves if there is any possibility of a con- 
flict of interest. But such righteousness 
does not guarantee wisdom. A man who 
has never accepted as much as a free 
lunch may make decisions that are anti- 
social and stupid. 


One of the most popular bits of non- 
sense, resulting from confusion of “the 
right” and “the good”, is the adage, 
“Honesty is the best policy”, meaning by 
“best policy” measures that bring pros- 
perity to the honest man and a maxi- 
mization of utilities to the community. 
That honest men sometimes go broke 
needs no argument, but what about the 
social benefits of honesty? In the days 
when dope-peddling and slave-trading 
were legal, there may have been honest 
peddlers and traders, but that did not 
render the consequences of their work 
good. Today, no doubt, there are many 
trade practices that will eventually be 
adjudged to have done more harm than 
good; the honesty of the practitioners 
does not guarantee the goodness of their 
achievements. 


The man who is honest complies with 
a demand that is made upon him by the 
community. The man who avoids “con- 
flicts of interest” is complying with such 
a demand. So is the man who refuses to 
engage in such practices as “adultera- 
tion”, “misrepresentation”, “featherbed- 
ding”, etc. If the public were infallibly 









wise, its demands would guarantee good 
results. But, as Cicero observed, nothing 
is so widespread as ignorance. Moreover, 
legislation and public opinion are notori- 
ously inefficient expressions of such 
practical wisdom as exists. 


The Holy 

The third source of “Business Ethics” 
is a yearning for salvation. The men who 
are most concerned with “Ethics” in this 
sense will probably not agree with me 
when I say the desire for salvation is not 
identical with the quest for wisdom. I 
can testify, however, that a presentation 
of the standards of wisdom (order, in- 
clusiveness, growth potential, political 
survival value, freedom and other meas- 
ures of goodness) usually leaves the sal- 
vation-seeker cold. 


Some noble cause for bleeding 
Is what you might be needing; 
You act the hero sloppily, 
Because this ain’t Thermopylae. 


I shall not call the salvation-seeker 
neurotic (as some philosophers and psy- 
chologists have done). And I won’t ridi- 
cule his conception of “Ethics” by sug- 
gesting that there must have been 
something unhealthy in his weaning or 
toilet training. But I will say that the 
salvation-seeker has a moral problem 
that is not solved by keeping out of jail 
and doing a reasonably good job in 
managing complex purposes. He will 
settle for nothing less than Values with 
a capital “V”. He wants a commitment 
that deals with the Great Moral Crisis 
of our Age. 


My point is not to pass judgment on 
the importance of salvation-seeking, but 
to distinguish it from the other problems, 
for which “Ethics” offers solutions. Take 
the ethical standards in Advertising as 
an example. From the standpoint of 
avoiding punitive regulation, “truthful- 
ness in advertising” now means “believe- 
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ability”. From the standpoint of wisdom, 
it means an intelligent mediation be- 
tween a lot of highly specialized scien- 
tists, engineers or technicians, on the one 
hand, and a lot of unorganized, preoc- 
cupied and more or less ignorant cus- 
tomers, on the other hand. But neither of 
these meanings of “truthfulness” is likely 
to satisfy the salvation-seeker. What he 
means by “ethical” is not a manner of 
acting but a kind of “being”. He wants 
to be a kind of person that has ultimate 
worth. 

However good and useful a man’s 
work may be, he can still have failed to 
solve the problem of salvation, of self- 
respect, of peace-of-mind. In the history 
of Philosophy, our favorite example of 
such a person is John Stuart Mill. Mill 
was a prodigy and by the time he was 
twenty years of age he was already 
campaigning for many reforms. One 


day, in the midst of his strenuous 


efforts, he suddenly asked himself if he 
would be happy, were all of his proposed 
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reforms to be adopted. The answer came 
immediately from the depths of his per- 
sonality: “No!” For some weeks there- 
after Mill was in a state of profound de- 
pression, and he never again reverted to 
the simple-minded Utilitarianism of his 
youth. 

The problem of salvation appears to 
be solved in different ways for different 
men. Some find the solution in conven- 
tional and perfunctory performance of 
religious rites. Others must make a 
pilgrimage or discover an unusual mes- 
sage in a book, in a cult or in an ex- 
perience. Still others must sell all that 
they have and give to the poor. Albert 
Schweitzer, for example, was disturbed 
by the enjoyment of comfort, knowing 
that millions of human beings were suf- 
fering. He had to give up Europe and a 
conventional career. He had to go to the 
Congo. 

When the problem of salvation has 
been solved, the Elect add to the con- 
fused nonsense of “Business Ethics” by 
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trying to find some necessary connection 
between the Holy and the Right and the 
Good. They may try to express their 
appreciation of the Holy by asserting 
that the Holy is both Right and Good. 
The Buchmanites do this through their 
Moral Rearmament movement. Or, the 
salvation-seeker may assert that the 
Holy is more righteous than ordinary 
right and better than “the good” in the 
usual sense of goodness. 

The latter confusion is exemplified by 
theologians who try to glorify the works 
of religion by denigrating economic and 
political institutions. One of our Chicago 
theologians, for instance, whote a book 
in which he damned both Capitalism and 
Communism as unhealthy obsessions 
with power. A European theologian, 
Emil Brunner, contrasted capitalist and 
communist institutions with the heavenly 
perfection, and concluded that there was 
little to choose between the rival earthly 
systems. 

It was Reinhold Niebuhr, a spokesman 
for religion, who exposed the fallacy in 
Brunner’s reasoning. However imperfect 
earthly organizations may be, their fail- 
ure to provide objects of worship does 
not imply that one is as good or as bad 
as the other. 


The Right, The Good, and The Holy 


When businessmen or professional 
men say to me, “Do you regard a certain 
practice as ethical?” I try to find out 
what they mean by “ethical”. It makes 
little difference whether they are refer- 
ring to expense-padding, bribery, the 
peddling of dangerous products, running 
down competitors, over-selling, or in- 
sider deals. What does make a difference 
—and the difference has to be watched— 
is whether they are puzzled about the 
right, the good or the holy. If they are 
asking whether a practice is compatible 
with the demands of the community, 
there will be one answer. But if they are 












asking whether the practice is produc- 
tive of good, and especially, if they are 
asking whether salvation is possible for 
the practitioner, the answer may be very 
different. 

The confusion of these three problems 
is apparent in the “easy” morals of in- 
dustrialists who have learned how to 
keep the public happy. Having made a 
temporary peace with the rest of the 
community, they mistake their “righte- 
ousness” for a wisdom in preventing ca- 
tastrophe. These men should remember 
1929. 


Personalization Impractical 

Equally confused are the perfectionists 
who would scrap our laws and our mar- 
kets. The perfectionists are, in many in- 
stances, persons who have solved the 
religious problem by resolving to treat 
every human being as a person, with 
concern for every aspect of his person- 
ality. In most business transactions, we 
are indifferent to our opposite number 
except for what he does to facilitate an 
exchange. I am unconcerned about the 
many personal problems of the clerk 
from whom I buy a pair of socks. If 
“Ethics” requires me to avoid imperson- 
ality in all of my economic transactions, 
I won’t have time for very many 
transactions. The perfectionist who in- 
sists on a general personalization of 
economic transactions is, I believe, con- 
fusing the requirements of his own sal- 
vation with wisdom in maximizing bene- 
fits. 

I am not suggesting a compartmental- 
ization of life. I am not advocating that 
a businessman be indifferent to contrasts 
and conflicts between the right, the good 
and the holy. All I am saying is that 
“Business Ethics” will not get beyond 
“confused nonsense”, unless the right, 
the good, and the holy are recognized as 
answers to three separate and distinct 
questions. @ 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


Private Enterprise Liberates 


By Decentralizing Power 


By DEXTER M. KEEZER 


We as a people seem to have currently 
adopted the notion that the Soviet sys- 
tem is a paragon of economic effective- 
ness. The fact may be, however, that 
they are making colossal economic 
errors. These errors can be obscured for 
a time by their centralization of bureau- 
cratic authority. It is as a barrier to this 
sort of centralization that American busi- 
ness stands, performing what I charac- 
terize as a liberating role. 

I think the record makes it clear that 
our business system is the most effective 
ever devised. Far less clearly have we 
understood the business system in a 
more transcendent role, that of a diffuser 
of power. The businessman exercises 
power. Business exercises power over 
our lives. On days when we would rather 


Filene lecturer underscores 
diffusion value inherent in 


four million business unils 


go fishing, we go to work. Government 
also has power of the kind we feel most 
acutely when the tax collector comes 
around. But when we have both busi- 
ness and government in power-dispen- 
sing roles, we don’t have that consolida- 
tion of power which destroys individual 
freedom, political, economic and social. 
This diffusion of power avoids its con- 
centration into one entity with the at- 
tendant possibility of making truly gar- 
gantuan errors. 

I’m. not operating under the illusion 
that all business firms are operated by 
“white-knights” carrying unsullied ban- 
ners of freedom. Over the years, I’ve 
seen some repressive company towns but 
I think they’re rarer these days. Also, I 
personally participated in some develop- 


Dexter M. Keezer was the 1960 Edward A. Filene lecturer at Roosevelt University. 
He is vice-president, director and economic adviser of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Trained as an economist at Brookings Institution, Dr. Keezer taught economics at 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Colorado and North Carolina. He was for eight years president of 
Reed College at Portland, Ore. During World War II, he was deputy administrator 
of the OPA and public member of the War Labor Board. Latest of his many books is 


New Forces in American Business, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
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ments as a government official and it 
seems to me that government power has 
broadened the scope of individual free- 
dom. In iis day, I felt that the New Deal 
accomplished quite a bit along this line. 
I don’t want to suggest that I think we 
need a New Deal in 1961 because I don’t. 
I don’t want to alter the power dispersal 
balance by which the business system 
helps provide arrangements which are 
peculiarly compatible with our American 
ideals of personal and political freedom. 

I find that business system is a power- 
ful bulwark of academic freedom, which 
I count an absolutely essential ingredient 
of a first rate college or university. Busi- 
ness disperses also that power which, 
concentrated, is a constant threat to aca- 
demic freedom. I wish my confreres in 
the academic world recognized this a 
little more clearly, or perhaps I should 
say, a little more audibly, but I have no 
difficulty in understanding why they 
don’t. Being in a sense outside of the 
economic order the intellectual does not 
share its gains directly, nevertheless he 
suffers from its weaknesses. It has also 
been my unhappy observation over the 
years that in the great crises of academic 
freedom, and we have had them periodi- 
cally, business leaders have not, heen: too 
conspicuously _in evidence as militant 
defénders of that freedom. 


Educational Contributions 


I think right now by deeds as opposed 
to words, the business community is 
demonstrating profound respect for aca- 
demic freedom. It is contributing some- 
where in the neighborhood of $150,000,- 
000 a year to our financially beleaguered 
colleges and universities. As I see it, and 
I’m at great pains to find out, the busi- 
ness community is leaning over back- 
wards to see that no strings are attached 
to freedom of inquiry and freedom of 
expression and I’m hopefully expecting 
that this purity of purpose is going to 
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continue to prevail and that it will 
broaden the appreciation of the academic 
world, that the business world is in fact 
a bulwark of its freedom. 

Now for the freedom which the busi- 
ness system helps provide. There are 
some inevitable costs. One is the cost of 
some downs in business along with the 
ups. We have something over four 
million separate business units, all privi- 
leged to make their mistakes in their 





own way. With such enormous scope for 
error, we can’t possibly expect to keep 
business moving on a steadily ascending 
curve and if we try to do it by big 
enough injections of government ex- - 
penditure, and this will be one of the key 
issues in the months ahead, I’m sure 
we’re going to end up by killing the busi- 
ness system. 

I keep hearing that in the critical times 
like this we cannot afford anything but a 
continous expansion of the economy and 
if business can’t manage it, then govern- 
ment must intervene with enough ex- 
penditures to see that it is done. I some- 
times suspect that this idea is stupidly 
conceived; I sometimes suspect that it is 
cannily conceived, but in either case, I 
classify the idea as subversive. Subver- 
sive in the strict sense of the term, calcu- 
lated to overturn. 

Within limits we can improve the 
stability of our American economy and I 
think we’ve made tremendous progress 
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in doing this since the 30’s. Whatever 
you call our current recession, it’s my 
impression that the pause will be rela- 
tively brief and this because of institu- 
tional improvements in our economic 
system which we have managed to make. 
By way of illustration I’ll only mention 
one major improvement; that’s in the 
field of investment in new producing 
facilities of which my associates and I 
have made detailed studies over some 
years now. Historically, violent ups and 
downs of business investment in new 
facilities have been one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, single disturber of 
the economic peace. The only thing that 
would compare with it in causing ups 
and downs would be gyrations of inven- 
tory, but ups and downs in business in- 
vestment have been getting less violent. 
One controlling reason that they’re less 
violent right now is the opening up of 
great frontiers for sustained business in- 
vestment through industrial research 
and development. This year American 
industry is spending over nine billion 
dollars for research and development, 
about one half of it originating in govern- 
ment. This is spawning a flood of new 
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processes, new equipment and along with 
it a great stimulus to sustained invest- 
ment. Right now, manufacturing indus- 
try in our country is using its capacity, 
according to our most recent studies at 
about eighty per cent and would like to 
be using it well over ninety. In the past 
that would have meant a severe and 
deeply debilitating setback in new in- 
vestment, but next year we find that 
industry as a whole plans to cut business 
investment only about three per cent. 
Explanation again, I think found largely 
in the stimulus of research and develop- 
ment. This is providing new strength 
and new stability for our economy. My 
associates and I have commented on this 
subject in a book, New Forces In Ameri- 
can Business. 

While we’re making progress toward 
greater stability, there’s no reason to be- 
lieve that this is our last or even our 
worst sag in business, and any all out 
effort to have it otherwise, to have a con- 
tinuous rising economy, would be fatal to 
the business system and the freedom it 
provides. 

Now certainly we in the business com- 


“muhity rave enough individuals at work 


The Edward A. Filene lectures at Roosevelt University in 
October, 1961, will focus on the role of Marketing in business 
and in society. Lectures will be delivered by Prof. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld of the department of sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a leading interdisciplinary researcher, and by Prof. Paul 
D. Converse of the marketing department, University of Illi- 
nois, a pioneer figure in Marketing education, and by Wroe 
Alderson, well-known marketing consultant. 

These lectures are the third in a series made possible by 
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of Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant and business statesman. 
The 1959 lecturer was Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith of Har- 
vard University and the 1960 lecturer was Dr. Dexter M. 
Keezer of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 

Further details of the 1961 series will be available shortly 
at Roosevelt University. 
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to be sure that at all times there’s going 
to be a full complement of notable crooks 
and rogues in conspicuous operation and 
this guarantees an abundant supply of 
material for those who care to lambaste 
the business system. Also, the system 
itself has some suicidal tendencies. One 
of them which I’ve studied over the 
years is attraction to monopoly as a 
relatively fast and easy way to make a 
profit. Of course, if that’s attained, the 
justification of the business operation has 
been lost. On occasion business needs 
protection against suicidal tendencies of 
this sort, but I believe and I believe pro- 
foundly that it needs to be much more 
widely and deeply understood that busi- 
ness plays the great liberating role that 
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I’ve attributed to it, and that it should 
be cherished accordingly. I believe that 
such understanding is basic to the pro- 
tection of our ancient liberties in the 
period ahead when those who ironically 
call themselves liberals, look more and 
more to the government to run this 
economy of ours. 


Roosevelt U. Is Inspiring 

Now in the development of business as 
a great liberating force, the late E. A. 
Filene was a pioneer figure of major 
stature. This is why it gave me very 
special pleasure to be Edward A. Filene 
lecturer at Roosevelt University, which 
I confess is a remarkably inspiring insti- 
tution. © 


An Essay on Man, 


Consumer of Symbols 


By HENRY O. WHITESIDE 


It can’t be proven, but there is strong 
reason to believe that one of the earliest 
forms of marketing was, in a very literal 
sense, the marketing of symbols. Long 
before civilization, as we now think of it, 
primitive man in many cultures learned 
to substitute animals for humans in his 
religious rituals. Certainly the ritual sac- 
rifice of animals goes back into the deep 
reaches of time. It is also certain that 
people bought and sold the sacrificial 
animals at a very early period. So the 
marketing of symbols has a long, color- 
ful, and deeply meaningful history. 

Further, the recognition of the im- 
portance of symbols in man’s social and 
religious life is longstanding. (That sym- 





bolic thought and symbolic behavior are 
among the most universal characteristics 
of human life, and that the whole pro- 
gress of human culture is based on these 
conditions, in undeniable.) Inferentially, 
at any rate, this same recognition of the 
importance of symbols has existed in the 
market place. What distinguishes the 
subject in current times is the overt rec- 
ognition of the symbol and the deliberate 
effort to employ symbolism in marketing 
strategy. 

At this point I would like to offer a 
quotation from Ernst Cassirer in his An 
Essay on Man. Noting that all animals, of 
whatever level, are equipped with a re- 
ceptor system by which a biological 
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species receives outward stimuli, and an 
effector system by which it reacts to 
them, he proceeds to the following 
thought: 


——— 


= 


eH 





“In the human world we find a new 
characteristic which appears to be the 
distinctive mark of human life. The 
functional circle of man is not only quan- 
titively enlarged; it has also undergone 
a qualitative change. Man has, as 
it were, discovered a new method of 
adapting himself to his environment. Be- 
tween the receptor system and the effec- 
tor system, which are to be found in all 
animal species, we find in man a third 
link which we may describe as the sym- 
bolic system. This new acquisition trans- 
forms the whole of human life. As com- 
pared with the other animals man lives 
not merely in a broader reality; he lives. 


so to speak, in a new dimension of 
reality.” 


The Symbolic Universe 


In pointing out that man lives no 
longer in a merely physical universe, but 
in a symbolic universe, Cassirer denomi- 
nates language, myth, art and religion as 
parts of this universe . . . “No longer can 
man confront reality immediately; he 
cannot see it, as it were, face to face. 
Physical reality seems to recede in pro- 
portion as man’s symbolic activity ad- 
vances. Instead of dealing with the things 
themselves man is in a sense constantly 
conversing with himself. He has so en- 
veloped himself in linguistic forms, in 
artistic images, in mythical symbols or 
religious rites that he cannot see or know 
anything except by the interposition of 
this artificial medium.” 

These are broad general statements 
but firmly documented and with a valid- 
ity that is readily observable. 

The basic economic writings that have 
influenced western man and particularly 
Americans are traceable to men who for 
all their brilliance, were remarkably in- 
sular in their outlook, provincial to the 
point of gross ignorance about most of 
the cultures of the world. They saw the 
world through eyes that looked upon a 
society at or near the level of subsis- 
tence. At the same time, the moral and 
religious forces released through the 
Protestant Reformation required that 
they see life as earnest, and see behavior 
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Advertising Co. at St. Louis. He was vice-president of Mercantile Trust Co. of St. 
Louis when left to join the Thompson agency in 1955. He has long had a strong in- 
terest in education, having been vice president of the St. Louis Board of Education 
and a lecturer in the psychology of advertising and selling at Northwestern Univer- 
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not directly related to biological need as 
more or less evil. 

In such a climate it was almost inevi- 
table that someone should construct a 
blueprint of economic man. To _ inte- 
grate social, emotional man into such a 
picture would have been morally dis- 
turbing to a point that it was easier to 
deny his existence or to consider these 
areas of his life to be aberrations of the 
true and natural man. When enough of 
the right people subscribe to a particular 
point of view long enough, there is a 
general tendency for succeeding genera- 
tions to accept such a view without ques- 
tioning its accuracy or relevance. This 
has been the history of the “economic 
man” model until comparatively re- 
cently. 


Man as a Machine 

Reinforcing this view was the early 
and major development of the Industrial 
Revolution with mass production tech- 
niques. The treatment of human labor in 
large quantities on a machine-equivalent 
basis provided an easy transition to 
thinking of the humans who supplied 
that labor. Over and over we see efforts 
to reduce man to, and treat him as, a 
simple machine responding mechanically 
and in predetermined fashion. The suc- 
cess with which this was accomplished 
in production made it fairly easy to com- 
mit the error of seeing man, the consu- 
mer, as identical with man, the producer. 

No one can say exactly when the ex- 
plosion began, but about 25 years ago, 
man, the human being, began to assert 
his difference from man, the machine. 
How old is the phrase, “human relations 
in industry” or its equivalent? How long 
have “employee relations” programs 
been widely in existe-ce? Not long! It is 
only within the past quarter century that 
business has begun to take in the mean- 
ing of that ancient piece of wisdom, “Man 
does not live by bread alone”. 
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An understanding of this took place 
here and there in marketing long before 
1930 or 1950, but how to capitalize on 
this truth is still in the debating stage. 
Psychology began to win acceptance 
after the turn of the century and to offer 
hope of a wider and more meaningful 
understanding of the customer. But then 
the Pavlov experiments and the writings 
of J. B. Watson aroused the false hope 





of making man an automaton in his re- 
sponse to marketing appeals and di- 
verted attention from the more intricate 
and less malleable creature we have now 
come to recognize man to be. 

As a larger and larger share of pro- 
ductive effort was channeled to the pro- 
duction of goods that by no stretch of 
the imagination could be said to serve 
purely biological needs, it became in- 
creasingly difficult to continue to de- 
scribe consumer behavior in the classical 
terms of rational and economic man. In 
recent years there has been a slowly 
growing disposition to look for and de- 
scribe additional attributes of the con- 
sumer and here the marketing man has 
had to turn increasingly to those mem- 
bers of the scientific community whose 
sole subject of study is man, particularly 
man in those manifestations that go be- 
yond the basic biological drives. 


The Scientist as Artist 
In some respects the cumulative in- 
sights into human behavior, as developed 
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by the anthropologists, the sociologists 
and the psychologists, represent a new 
form of art even while they are based 
upon the sound scientific principles of 
observation and description. 


Description Is An Art 

The capacity to describe is essentially 
an artistic capacity. A few do it extreme- 
ly well, a larger number passably and 
the great majority poorly. So it has been 
in the developing capacity to describe 
the behavior of man. These first describ- 
ers, be they “wise men” or scientists, 
were not concerned solely or even prim- 
arily with man, the customer. Theirs is 
the more all embracing concern, man 
and all his nature. It was such men who 
noted that the desire for prestige gained 
by owning, giving away, displaying, or 
destroying property runs through many 
different groups scattered over the globe 
and accentuates the fact that property 
functions as a symbol just often as it 







POTPOURRI 


The variety of backgrounds which 
young men are bringing to business 
these days is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in graduate business pro- 
grams. For example, the following 
undergraduate majors were to be 
found among students beginning 
work in the Interdepartmental 
Graduate Program for the M.B.A. 
degree at Roosevelt University: 
English, French, Marketing, Mathe- 
matics, History, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Chemistry, Psychology, Mech- 
anical Engineering, Accounting, Ge- 
ography, Management, Naval Engi- 
neering, Journalism, Aeronautical 
Engineering. 



















functions as a fulfillment of biological 
needs. 


Proper Study Is Man 

It is now to these same areas that the 
marketer turns. He seeks to enlarge, to 
refine, to clarify his description of the 
customer. He must recognize the sym- 
bolic values inherent in or ascribable to 
his goods, if he is to serve man’s needs 
beyond bread. Just as the early micro- 
scopes made possible the description of 
worlds beneath normal sight, and. now 
the electron microscope peers infinitely 
further down, so with the observation 
and description of human behavior. Our 
early economists provided better descrip- 
tions than had existed before. Those 
pioneers have had their work refined by 
succeeding generations of students. Now 
in recent years has come a new and sig- 
nificant break through as new and differ- 
ent insights into man’s behavior are de- 
veloped by scientists equally devoted to 
truth but oriented to the proposition that 
“The proper study of mankind is man”, 
as Alexander Pope put it in his “Essay 
on Man.” e 


TRADER 

Gray burros bounce, defy the Pyrenee, 

As stolidly they bear the Flanders lace; 

White schooner scuds across the China 
Sea, 

The golden spray endews the prow girl’s 
face. 

Red wain resists and hunches down the 
western slope, 

The oxen hurry toward the cuddy plain; 

Now unyoked—new nations swell our 
scope, 

Phoenician, we are outward bound from 


Spain. 
Evan Slocum 
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MATHEMATICS AND BUSINESS 


Usefulness of Higher Math Just 


Dawning on Untrained Managers 


By PHILIP KOTLER 


Mathematics and physical science have 
worked together for centuries in what 
has proved to be a richly rewarding 
marriage. Today there are abundant 
signs that mathematics, never satisfied 
with monogamy, is carrying on a flirta- 
tion with the business world. Such extra- 
curricular activity is not unprecedented. 
One will encounter books with such titles 
as The Mathematics of Music, The Mathe- 
matics of Art, etc. And certainly mathe- 
matics has made some succesful forays 
into the social sciences, particularly into 
economics and psychology. The question 
now is whether there is a basis for an en- 
during and fruitful relationship between 
mathematics and business. (The author 
uses the term “mathematics” in the sense 
of its higher forms; arithmetic has of 
course long been used in business.) 

Under a free enterprise system, firms 


Greater quantitative sophistication 
will lead lo decisions based 


on more than intuition 


are attracted into industries by the pros- 
pect of profits; and their policies are 
directed toward the goal of maximizing 
Jong run profits within the limits of the 
legal and cultural mores. But it is never 
crystal clear to the firm what set of 
decisions will maximize its own fortunes. 
Making “correct” decisions can be an 
incredibly trying task because of the 
complex and interdependent character 
of the environment in which the firm 
operates. 

Higher mathematics is proving useful 
to business by helping solve such com- 
mon questions as these: Should an in- 
crease in demand be met by expanding 
capacity or by working present resources 
overtime? Will lowering price produce 
more total revenue in the long run? 
What is the appropriate size of inven- 
tory? How large a sample of output 


Philip Kotler, assistant professor in the economics department at Roosevelt, is a self- 
admitted “mathematics buff”. He divides his teaching time between economic theory 
and statistics. He received his Ph.D. at M.I.T. in 1957 and returned to Cambridge last 
year as a fellow in Harvard’s Institute of Basic Mathematics for Application to Busi- 


ness 
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should be inspected to maintain quality 
standards? 

There has been some misuse of mathe- 
matics by executives who employ it as a 
species of mumbo-jumbo. They hide be- 
hind the holy aura which higher mathe- 
matics holds for those laymen who are 
inclined to feel that decisions based upon 
mathematical reasoning have a prima 
facie correctness. Since the stockholders 
cannot understand the equations, they 
are too often disinclined to question 
them. 


Our Schooling Is Weak 


A barrier to the utilization of higher 
mathematics by businessmen is the fact 
that few have training in mathematics. 
Some schools of business are installing 
especially concentrated courses where in 
a semester or a year at most students 
with some aptitude can be taught enough 





higher mathematics to utilize the tech- 
niques. 

Where specialized courses do not exist 
and the undergraduate student has to 
go through the traditional mathematics 
department sequences, he virtually has 
to major in mathematics to accomplish 
this. This is a considerable bar to greater 
mathematical sophistication. 

I do not wish to imply that many ex- 
ecutives embrace mathematics to hood- 
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wink others or to escape personal re- 
sponsibility. There are many business 
problems which lend themeselves natur- 
ally to mathematical treatment. Further- 
more, a mathematical routine handled by 
a clerk which will lead to correct de- 
cisions may be cheaper in the long run 
than relying on personal executive intu- 
ition. 

But what are the useful mathematical 
techniques? Linear programming, game 
theory, simulation, queuing theory, sys- 
tems analysis, come to mind. It is possible 
for the non-mathematician to peer be- 
hind these words to gain some sense of 
what all the ferment is about. Each tech- 
nique has arisen in the effort to solve a 
particular type of problem. Each type of 
problem can be described and illustrated. 
When we finish this discussion, we 
should have a better idea of some of the 
potentialities of applying mathematics to 
business. If the applications are of an en- 
during nature, the company of the future 
may consist of one huge RAMAC ma- 
chine with few persons in sight. 


In what follows, I shall illustrate some 
of the new techniques with examples 
chosen from the literature. Some of these 
examples are reported verbatim here 
and others have been simplified. The 
source of each example is numbered ac- 
cording to the bibliography at the end 
of this article with the book numbhe: 
appearing first and the page num}.« 
foliowing. For example, the notatic 
(2:196) at the start of the problem invites 
you to check No. 2 in the bibliography 
(Operations Research) on page 196. An- 
swers to these problems are also supplied 
at the end of the article. The references 
will provide insight into the mathema- 
tical method for those interested. It is not 
possible to go into methods here. 

In studying the examples, the reader is 
encouraged to try (1) to discover the 
common thread running through these 
problems; (2) to solve these problems 
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either intuitively or mathematically; and 
(3) to appraise whether these problems 
are sufficiently realistic and important. 


Linear Programming 
Problem 1, A Transportation Problem 
(2:196): 

A company has four warehouses and 
six stores. The warehouses altogether 
have a surplus of 22 units of a given 
commodity, divided among them as fol- 
lows: 


Warehouse Surplus 
1 
2 6 
3 2 
4 9 


The six stores altogether need 22 units 
of the commodity. Individual require- 
ments are: 


Store Requirements 


Our tye 
NPS > 


Costs of shipping one unit of the com- 
modity from warehouse i to store j are 
displayed below: 


Store 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Warehouse 1 | 9 12 9 6 9 10 
2 7 3 7 7 5 5 
3 6 5 gy 11 3 11 
4/6 8 11 2 2 10 


Figure out which warehouses should 
ship their surpluses to which stores in 
order to minimize the total transporta- 
tion costs. 

In problems of the above type, there 
exists some objective, such as _ profit, 
cost, or quantity which is to be maxi- 
mized or minimized. 

This objective can be represented by 
a linear function. If average costs and 
profits remain constant no matter what 
the level of output, they are said to be 
linear. 

There are restrictions which narrow 
the range of possible solutions. The 
amount shipped from any warehouse to 
any store must be zero or postive; nega- 
tive solutions are not permitted. 
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In essence, we start with a problem 
which has theoretically an infinite num- 
ber of solutions; we cut down the num- 
ber of feasible solutions by introducing 
restrictions; and then we hunt for the 
optimal solution within the feasible set 
of solutions. 


Game Theory 
Problem 2, A Bidding Problem (2:174): 

Two objects valued at $100 and $130 
are to be auctioned at a public sale. Only 
two bidders are interested in these items. 
Bidder A has $100 available, and bidder 
B has $80 available. What should be their 
strategies if each bidder is interested in 
maximizing his own gain? 

Problem 3, A Production Level Problem 
(3:175): 

An agriculturist must choose between 
low production, medium production, and 
high production for the coming year. His 
actual profits will depend upon whether 
crop prices turn out to be low, medium, 
or high at harvest time. The profits he 
will earn under the various contingencies 
are shown below: 

States of Nature 


Acts Price 
Low Medium High 
Low Production 6 8 10 
Medium Production 8 12 16 
High Production 6 12 18 


What decision should the farmer make if 
he wishes to minimize his risk? 

Each of these problems represents a 
situation marked by conflict and uncer- 
tainty. The adversary can be another 
person, company, or nature itself. Be- 
cause the adversary can choose a num- 
ber of possible moves, uncertainty is 
inherent in the situation. The player 
must be reasonably clear about his goal. 
Some players may wish to minimize their 
risk; others strive for the largest pos- 
sible gain. Once the goal is specified, a 
rational strategy can usually be found. 


Markov Chain Models 
Problem 4, A Brand Preference Problem: 
Suppose that an extensive study was 
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conducted on consumer brand shifting in 
frozen orange juice and the following 


table emerged: 
Probability that 
brand will be 
purchased on next 
buying occasion 


A B c 
Srond purchased on last . = 10 
ouying occasion Cc 10 10 80 


The table reads: if a consumer bought 
brand A on his last purchase there is a 
probability of .55 that he will also buy 
brand A on his next purchase, a .30 
probability that he will buy brand B, and 
15 probability that he will buy brand C, 
while if he bought brand B on his last 
purchase, the probabilities of buying 
brands A, B, and C are .20 .70, and .10 
respectively. 


Assume that in the initial period, 20% 
of the customers buy brand A, 50% buy 
brand B, and 30% buy brand C. These 
percentages will change from period to 
period since brand loyalties can shift as 
given by the probabilities in the above 
table. Is there reason to expect market 
shares of the three brands to ever reach 
an equilibrium? If so, what are those 
equilibrium shares? 


Problem 5, An Innovation Problem (1:4) 


A toymaker is involved in the novelty 
toy business. He may be in either of two 
states. He is in the first state if the toy he 
is currently producing has found great 
favor with the public. He is in the 
second state if his toy is out of favor. 
Let us suppose that when he is in state 1 
there is 50% chance of his remaining in 
state 1 at the end of the following week 
and, consequently, a 50% chance of an 
unfortunate transition to state 2. When 
he is in state 2, he experiments with new 
toys, and he may return to state 1 after 
a week with probability 2/5 or remain 
unprofitable in state 2 with probability 
3/5. What is the probability that the toy- 
maker will be in state 1 after 3 weeks if 
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we know he is in state 1 at the beginning 
of the 3-week period? 

The key ideas in Markov chain models 
are those of “states” and “state transi- 
tions”. The subject, such as toymaker or 
consumer, is initially found in one of 
several states; furthermore the subject 
may move to another state or remain in 
the same state according to known prob- 
abilities. We can therefore inquire as to 
the probability of the subject being in a 
particular state (n) periods from now. 

There are two stumbling blocks which 
must be hurdled before a Markov model 
can be applied to a real problem. First, 
the operations researcher must be con- 
vinced that the system is stable, or in 
other words, that the underlying transi- 
tional probabilities are not changing 
through time. Secondly, he must meas- 
ure these probabilities and his only 
guide may be the relative historical fre- 
quencies of different transitions. 


Dynamic Programming 
Problem 6, A Production Scheduling 
Problem (2:280): 

The manufacturing process for a 
perishable commodity is such that the 
cost of changing the level of production 
from one month to the next is twice the 
square of the difference in production 
levels. Any production not sold by the 
end of the month is wasted at a cost of 
$20 per unit. Given the sales forecast be- 
low, which must be met, determine a 
production schedule to minimize costs. 
Assume that December production was 
200 units. 

Month Jan. . Feb. March April 
Sales Forecast 210 220 195 180 

Dynamic programming is a math tech- 
nique applied to problems where a series 
of consecutive interdependent decisions 
have to be made. The distinguishing fea- 
ture is the interdependence. For in the 
ordinary inventory problem the total an- 
nual inventory cost can often be mini- 
mized by simply minimizing the inven- 
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tory cost in each of the twelve months. 
But suppose a bit of extra cost in say 
March, may place the firm in a much 
stronger position in April. To investigate 
such interdependent decision sequences 
dynamic programming has been devel- 
oped, including the Monte Carlo tech- 
nique or Simulated Sampling. 

The answer to such problems can 
sometimes be estimated by examining 
historical records, by taking a physical 
sample, or by mathematical analysis. But 
records may not exist, a physical sample 
may be costly or not feasible, or a mathe- 
matical solution may not be obtainable. 
In such cases, simulated sampling recom- 
mends itself. The actual universe is re- 
placed by its theoretical counterpart, and 
then random samples are drawn by 
means of a random number table. After 
a sufficient number of hypothetical sam- 
ples have been collected, various charac- 
teristics of the problem can be estimated. 

Simulated sampling methods are find- 
ing increasing use in the analysis of large 
systems, such as military procurement, 
population and inventory 
balances. 


movements 


More Realistic Models 


There are other mathematical models 
in addition to those discussed which have 
been developed to clarify special classes 
of business problems. We refer to inven- 
tory models, queuing models, replace- 
ment models, job sequencing models, etc. 
Some of these models were orginally 
very simple, and hence somewhat unreal- 
istic. But they are gradually taking on 
added complexity and realism, to the 
point where the solution sometimes de- 
fies mathematical analysis and is obtain- 
able only through simulated sampling. 

Complex models are highlighted in the 
development of operational gaming, orig- 
inally developed for the training of mili- 
tary officers, and now being employed in 
the training of business executives and 
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graduate business students. While the 
parlor game, “Monopoly”, might have 
been the original inspiration, today’s bus- 
ness games are so complex that the play- 
ers have to organize into teams and each 
team must carefully assign different 
areas of responsibility and discretion to 
its members. Carnegie Tech recently de- 
veloped a management training game for 
graduate students which requires be- 
tween 100 and 300 different decisions for 
every period of simulated play. The 
teams represent firms in the detergent 


ae joe 





industry and they must decide periodi- 
cally on research expenditure, produc- 
tion levels, inventory policy, plant ex- 
pansion, cash investment alternatives, 
etc. So complex is this game that some- 
one remarked it would have been cheap- 
er for Carnegie Tech to have purchased 
a live corporation and run it for training 
purposes. 

We have travelled a long way from the 
orties when business mathematics meant 
the study of compound interest tables, 
geometric progressions, and_ possibly 
some simple types of equations. At the 
core of the newer business mathematics 
are set theory, the differential and integ- 
ral calculus, and linear and matrix alge- 
bra. In my opinion, business students will 
eventually have to learn these subjects 
if they are to approach complex business 
problems with imagination and insight. 
Mathematics provides a systematic way 
of clarifying the essentials of a problem 
and finding the best solution. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Converting Talk Into Action 


By “Joint Creation” Catalyst 


By GLEN E. MILLS 


For many years, the officers of a grow- 
ing Midwestern corporation had been 
aware of their lack of an orderly pro- 
gram of executive development and per- 
sonnel orientation. Dissatisfaction was 
occasionally expressed by an officer who 
found himself responsible for the train- 
ing of a subordinate, but no company 
program was developed. Some said the 
reason was that there were too many con- 
flicting notions on how to do it, and there 
just wasn’t time to “thresh it out”. Others 
maintained that the man hours spent in 
arguing about programs would be better 
spent in procuring more business for the 
company. 

The matter rested on dead center until 
it was jarred loose, almost accidentally, 
by an outsider in the person of a public 


How corporation execulives 
gained consensus withoul 


**Roberts Rules’ rancor 


speaking consultant whom the vice presi- 
dent had engaged to conduct a short 
course for top management. In some of 
the early practice speeches the teacher 
observed a few expressions of dissatis- 
faction with the personnel policy. This 
led to his suggestion that, since confer- 
ence speaking was to be a part of the 
course anyway, the group should begin 
a series of round-table discussions on 
“What should this company do about a 
program of executive development and 
personnel orientation?” 

After only three two-hour sessions, the 
officers had learned a different way to 
attack policy questions, and, what was 
more important to them at the moment, 
they had analyzed their needs, agreed 
upon a personnel plan, and appointed an 


Glen E. Mills is well known as coach of the Northwestern University debating teams, 
which have consistently ranked at the top in intercollegiate competition. He is assist- 
ant dean and professor in the School of Speech at the Evanston institution. In recent 
years, he and his colleagues have served numerous firms and trade associations by 
training them in the techniques of public presentation. It is as an outgrowth of this 
activity that Dr. Mills originated the approach outlined in this article. 
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officer to implement it. They thought it 
remarkable that their pattern of twenty- 
five years had been broken after six 
hours of talking together. Perhaps a 
speed record could be claimed, but the 
explanation is that the discussants were 
intelligent and highly motivated to suc- 
ceed, they were given a setting which 
facilitated problem-solving, and someone 
kept them on one problem until it was 
solved. Out of this experience, may have 
come an improvement in technique that 
is of interest to other groups. 


Two Traditional Approaches 


What sort of setting should be used in 
order to facilitate problem-solving? The 
differences between the newer approach 
referred to above and the more familiar 
ones will become clear if we first de- 
scribe two traditional devices. The older 
of these is Legislative Debate under rules 
of order. When problems are handled in 
parliamentary settings, solutions are 
offered as motions which are then de- 
bated, possibly amended, and finally 
voted upon. A contest between sides is 
inherent in parliamentary debate. 

The second familiar approach is often 
called Round-Table Discussion. It is con- 
tent-centered in that the discussants are 
suposed to be concerned with “covering 
the ground” in terms of stating the prob- 
lem, analyzing the problem, describing 
possible solutions, evaluating proposals 
in terms of criteria, and choosing a plan 
of action. These are the steps in reflective 
thinking as they were formulated by 
John Dewey in 1910 and subsequently 
applied by conference experts since the 
nineteen thirties. 

At several points in either of the tradi- 
tional approaches, disagreements and 
tensions may grow to the point of being 
destructive. Thus it is important to struc- 
ture the procedure of the meetings in 
ways which will apply what we know 
about group dynamics. This involves tak- 
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ing into account the background of each 
member, the status of each participant, 
the “stake” of each person in the out- 
come, the psychological atmosphere and 
personal reactions to differences of opin- 
ion. 

In focusing upon the ways to keep the 
group working cooperatively by creating 
a favorable atmosphere for problem solv- 
ing, it is as important to preserve the 
member’s respect for the views of his 





fellows as it is to solve the substantive 
problem. If the group “solves” a contro- 
versial problem at the expense of having 
some members leave the meeting humili- 
ated or frustrated, it has created a new 
problem which may be more serious than 
the one it supposedly solved. In this situ- 
ation, future cooperation will be more 
difficult to achieve. 


Suggested Five-Step Process 


In order to avoid this destructive situ- 
ation when the executive group dis- 
cussed their personnel policy, the meet- 
ings were structured in five stages: 

1. Presentation of individual views. 
Each member states the problem as he 
sees it. He is not labelled affirmative, 
negative, or anything else. Whether his 
time is limited or not can be determined 
in advance. As in “brainstorming”, no 
description or interpretation of the situ- 
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ation should be termed irrelevant. An 
individual expresses a point of view 
without regard for the typicality or the 
representativeness of his reaction. Of 
greatest importance is the principle that 
each participant shall be given a full 
opportunity to present his ideas. The 
members will take notes on these presen- 
tations, or a designated person will write 
abbreviated items on the board, if space 
permits. 

2. Listing the points of agreement. By 
this time, several points of agreement 
and of disagreement will be apparent, 
but only the former will be treated at 
this stage. The moderator asks each 
member to state the items on which he 
agrees with his colleagues. No other sort 
of discussion is permitted. In case a 
member thinks that a remark he made 
earlier may be misunderstood, he may 
clarify his agreement with what the 
others have said. If he now agrees with 
what he previously said he disagreed 
with, he is urged to say so. The resulting 
topics of agreement are noted on the 
board for all to see. When all of these 
topics have been brought out, the group 
is ready for the third stage. 


3. Stating the points of disagreement. 
The moderator now invites each member 
to state the points, topics, or issues on 
which he is at odds with his associates. A 
permissive atmosphere or climate is es- 
sential here, because this stage requires 
frankness and a willingness to communi- 
cate. Each member should identify his 
point or points of disagreement. The re- 
sulting list of items may be checked off 
or written on the board. When all are 
satisfied with the accuracy of the list, the 
group is ready for the most critical stage 
in the deliberation. 

4. Analysis of disagreements. This 
stage is critical in that the members try 
to discover why they disagree and to 
learn the nature of their differences. Do 
they differ on facts? Do they differ on 


interpretations? Do their disagreements 
stem from their having had different ex- 
periences? Are their frames of reference 
dissimilar? It is often helpful to ask that 
each member state these matters expli- 
citly. Each member must have ample op- 
portunity to make his position clear. This 
is part of the process of coming to under- 
stand why each person thinks as he does, 
and why some ideas are at odds with 
others. Theoretically, at least, the group 
should stay with this stage until each 
person states not only the differences but 
also the grounds on which these differ- 
ences rest. No one should say that 
others are pigheaded or wrong. Under- 
standing, not victory is the goal. This 
stage is successful to the degree that each 
member recognizes that conclusions are 
conditioned by experience, and that sev- 
eral persons can arrive at quite dissimilar 
conclusions without being dishonest, ig- 
norant or perverse. 

5. Joint creation. The group should 
now be ready to develop a workable 
solution in such a way that each man will 
have a proprietary interest in it and will 
help to protect and implement it. There 
is no implication that a perfect answer 
will come forth. Any solution, such as a 
compromise, will suffice. The answer is 
not ideal, but it is a practical one. 

It is possible that the evolving method 
outlined above represents a third im- 
portant alternative to the two traditional 
methods. It might well be called the 
Joint Creation method. 


It’s Worth a Trial 


If there is developed a setting in which 
agreements and disagreements are stated 
in a mature fashion, and if those in dis- 
agreement learn to understand the rea- 
sons for their differences, then it may be 
possible to carry on continuous adapta- 
tion and accommodation. At least the 
members will not refuse to meet again. 
There should be significantly fewer bar- 
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riers to communication and understand- 
ing when each group member feels free 
to say what he thinks, why he does so, 
and wherein he disagrees with his fel- 
lows. 

How successful is this Joint Creation 
procedure likely to be in practice? The 
hypothesis that it will work has not been 
adequately tested; only a few small 
groups have experimented with it. Ap- 
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parently the only recommendation that 
can be made at present is that the method 
is of sufficient interest and promise to 
make it worthy of further trial. 

It is possible that Joint Creation will 
take its place alongside or perhaps we 
should say above the traditional con- 
ference devices of Legislative Debate and 
Round-Table Discussion in the solving of 
problems through group interaction. e 


SOCIOLOGY AND BUSINESS 


An Emerging Type— the 


Organization Professional 


By LEE BRAUDE 


Several years ago, W. F. Whyte, Jr., 
sometime editor of Fortune, attempted to 
describe a new individual emerging in 
contemporary America. Eager for status, 
for security, for the approval of his fel- 
lows, such a man, claimed Whyte, was 
ready to surrender his soul to the large- 
scale organization in the hope that organ- 
izational membership would bring the 
desired stability in a not-too-stable 
world. This new American Whyte called 
the “organization man”.! 

Whether Whyte’s thesis is tenable is a 
matter still open to question. Nonethe- 
less, it serves to point up a phenomenon 
which students of the panorama of work 
have been watching with increasing in- 
terest: the absorption of the professional 
into the bureaucratic structure. And this 


raises some important implications for 
our knowledge of work, the professions 
and the place of the professional in the 
social structure. 

Traditionally, the professional was 
viewed as one who underwent intensive 
training in preparation for his work, was 
licensed by and responsible to none save 
his peers, was an independent individual 
who worked for fees rather than salary, 
whose confidence was privileged and 
whose relationship with his client was 
intimate. The professional thus became 
a model to which occupational groups 
could aspire; the doctor and the lawyer 
were people to be envied and, in time, 
emulated. Little by little, the teacher be- 
came the educator, the door-to-door 
salesman became the sales consultant 
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and the janitor became the maintenance 
engineer.? 

It’s not difficult to discover the sources 
of this urge to professionalize. As the 
pace of life quickened in consequence of 
an increasingly complex technology, the 





professional — the man who worked in a 
plush office, spoke in a language incom- 
prehensible to all save the initiated, and 
charged hefty fees for so speaking — was 
required to make sense out of the but- 
tons and dials and discoveries. The pro- 
fessional acquired a glamour, a notoriety 
he neither sought nor wanted. How 
wonderful it must be to be a real “think- 
ing man,” or one of the indestructible 
“five New York doctors who proved .. .” 
And if the doctor or scientist could scale 
the heights of professionalism, so, pre- 
sumably, could any occupational group. 
The Organization Professional 

But the same complex technology that 
made the professional image one to be 
captured was changing that very image 
by forcing the professional into all sorts 
of organizational structures where his 
talents could be used more effectively. 
As a consequence, the independence that 
was the hallmark of the professional be- 
gan to disappear under the impact of the 
bureaucratic ethic, and the professional 
began to doubt the legitimacy of his 


mandate. The company doctor doubted 
whether he was anything more than a 
glorified pharmacist. The “staff expert” 
in a labor union was torn between ob- 
jective analysis and the desire to remain 
on the payroll. Ministers who served in 
executive capacities in national philan- 
thropic agencies found themselves per- 
forming duties contrary to their self- 
image. 

Technology is altering the conception 
of the professional in still another way. 
In major measure, the professional role 
is shaped as much by the contact of the 
practitioner with his clients and the 
larger nonprofessional society as it is by 
the colleague group. To the extent that 
a social group recognizes a professional 
mandate, recognizes that a professional 
has special knowledge which they cannot 
share and to which they defer, as to the 
“lord high executioner,” to that extent 
the professional is free to perform. his 
role as he and his colleagues view it. 
However, as soon as the layman begins 
to feel as competent as the professional, 
the distinction between laity and profes- 
sional is blurred and there is difficulty in 
maintaining the necessary separation 
presumably vital to the preservation of 
the image. 

The widespread dissemination of infor- 
mation heretofore within the province of 
the professional and the increasing ease 
of mass communication have tended to 
make every man his own professional 
and have fostered the belief that no prob- 
lem, however complex, is not amenable 
to some sort of “do-it-yourself” approach. 
Since, supposedly, any one can be as 
competent as the professional, the pro- 
fessional himself has been forced to ex- 
pand the professional boundary by de- 
veloping new competencies in a conscious 


Lee Braude is an instructor in sociology at the University of Wisconsin. He is also 
completing work on a doctorate at the University of Chicago. His area of particular 


interest is the sociology of occupations. 
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attempt to widen the lay-professional 
gap and keep intact the image created at 
such great price. He “specializes.” And 
as soon as he does so, new organizations 
are required to channel and control the 
new specialties, absorb the “new” pro- 
fession and simultaneously present new 
roles to the public, which in turn, are 
just as quickly appropriated by the mass 
media. So the race begins again. 


_ More Aspirants, Less Autonomy 

More and more professional groups! 
More and more aspiring professions! And 
more complaints that the professional is 
losing his autonomy in this other-directed 
age. Meanwhile, those from business and 
from the social sciences who are con- 
cerned with the occupational world are 
increasingly hard-put to make sense of 
the professional in today’s America. 


Perhaps a new approach is needed. 
The questions are not: When is a profes- 
sional a professional? Is this profession 
a profession? If it is a consequence of 
the age in which we live that professional 
people are found in organizations, or the 
clients with whom they deal are more 
often than not in organizations, then our 
conception of the professional, geared to 
another age, should be laid to rest. 


The client of the lawyer, for example, 
is increasingly becoming an organization 
— a government bureau, an association, 
a corporation — and in order to serve 
these corporate clients, lawyers have 
been gathered into large units where 
each man can specialize in some facet of 
the law. Consultation and communica- 
tion is channeled through chains of com- 
mand and the relation between lawyer 
and client becomes impersonal. The 
client as organization can never really be 
intimately “known” by any individual 
lawyer, whose contact with the client is 
of necessity fragmentary and partial. 
Were the traditional terms of reference 





to be used, one could say the professional 
relationship is absent. 


Has the M.B.A. Arrived? 

If this he true of the so-called “model” 
professions, how, then, can the notion of 
“profession” be applied to those at the 
lower levels of administration or even 
those highly trained individuals on lower 
rungs of the organizational ladder — the 
salaried architect or the account execu- 
tive or the fresh-out-of-college M. B. A. 
ready to tackle the Goliaths of the in- 
dustrial complex? That the term cannot 
be so applied is obvious; it is certainly 
obvious to the junior executives and 





fledgling administrators as they join 
organization after association and write 
tract after learned paper in an effort to 
proclaim to employer and to the world 
that they have “arrived” on the profes- 
sional scene. The result of all this jockey- 
ing for status is more confusion. And the 
key to the executive washroom remains 
as elusive as ever. 


If there is a point to be made in this 
discussion, ii is simply this: The profes- 
sional today cannot be viewed merely as 
a single individual interacting with other 
single individuals. Rather he must be 
seen as part of that institutional frame- 
work in which he conducts his work. The 
professional is what he is, not because 
he fits a model but because those with 
whom he interacts consider him to be 
precisely what he says he is, consider his 
mandate legitimate. If an individual can 
convince those about him that he is en- 
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titled to recognition as a professional and 
he receives such recognition, his status 
is assured. Thus, it is in the dialogue be- 
tween specialist and institution, between 
individual and social framework that the 
image of any individual or group as pro- 
fessional emerges. Therefore, to under- 
stand the role of the professional in the 
era of the organization, we must come to 
grips with the ways by which the highly 
trained individual seeks autonomy, the 
channels through which he moves, and 
the responses of and challenges by or- 
ganization and larger society to this 
search. 
Times Call for Intercommunication 

This is a time of change. Our social 
world is changing every bit as rapidly as 
the physical world about us. To deal with 
this change requires new concepts and 
new techniques. Certainly, as in all 
phases of life, that area with which this 
journal is concerned — the relation of 
business to society — calls for more in- 
tensive communication between the busi- 
nessman, the student of business in our 
colleges and universities and the social 
scientist. If we would understand our 
world, we must first understand each 
other. 


NOTES 


1. W. F. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, 
New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956. 


2. See, for example, Everett C. Hughes, Men 
and their Work, Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1958, pp. 131-38. 


3. There is a large literature on this subject. 

See, for example, H. L. Wilensky, Intellectuals 

in Labor Unions, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1956; 

the various articles in the special issue on work 

a" American Journal of Sociology, March, 
D2. 


Mathematics 
(Continued from page 22) 

Today executives will recognize occa- 
sional problems requiring mathematical 
analysis and they will seek help from the 
outside. But the firm of tomorrow will 
recognize a whole range of problems de- 
serving mathematical analysis and may 
find it expedient to establish a permanent 
quantitative analysis department under 
an officer with vice-presidential status. 
This department will use computers to 
program all of the company’s operations. 

We will have need to give general ex- 
ecutives a firmer mathematical back- 
ground and train and attract professional 
mathematicians to man company staffs. 


SOLUTIONS 


(See biblographic notes with original questio 1s 
for a further exposition) 


. Store Available 
a 2 2 fe 
Warehouse 1 | _ | |5] L es | 5 
2]; |3/1| | |21/6 
3/ili1l | ll l2 
4/3] | |2|/4] |9 


‘eeceeg 4 3 
Total Cost: $112.00 


2. There is a bidding strategy which is ex- 
pected to result in B taking the less expensive 
object for about $25 and A taking the more 
expensive object for about $55. The details of 
this strategy require mathematical exposition, 
and we cannot entertain them here. 

3. If the farmer wishes to minimize his maxi- 
mum possible loss, he should choose medium 
production. 

4. Brand A: 25%; Brand B: 37142%; Brand C: 
372%. 


5. .445 
6. January February March April 
210 220 210 205 
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We often think of a company as people and offices and plants, but we might do 
better to think of it as a set of ideas. It is our set of ideas against the ideas of com- 


petition. 


Marion Harper, Jr. 
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RESEARCH CENTER REPORT 


A Reasoned Approach to 1960 | 
Metropolitan Population Data 


By BISMARCK S. WILLIAMS 


In the fall of 1960 the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census began publishing Advance 
Reports of the Final Population Counts 
as tabulated from the April 1, 1960 Cen- 
sus. The advance reports covering “Gen- 
eral Population Characteristics” are still 
being issued intermittently, with data 
covering the more populous states not yet 
available. Nevertheless, it is now possible 
to take a preliminary look at what the 
1960 Census reveals about the number 
and general geographical distribution of 
Metropolitan Chicago’s people. This leads 
immediately, however, into the contro- 
versial question of defining “Metropoli- 
tan Chicago”’. 


In former years, most researchers have 
been content to accept the Census 
Bureau’s delineation of “Standard Met- 
ropolitan Areas” and to work with the 


Those controversial definitions 
and L.A. vs. Chicago breast bealings 


subjected to dispassionate scrutiny 


Census figures for the Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Area as determined by 
the Bureau. In March, 1958, The Office of 
Statistical Standards revised the criteria 
for determining Standard Metropolitan 
Areas and changed the terminology to 
“Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area”. 
In its announcement of the change the 
Bureau of the Budget makes the follow- 


ing statement: 


The general concept of a metropolitan 
area is one of an integrated economic and 
social unit with a recognized large popu- 
lation nucleus. To serve the statistical pur- 
poses tor which metropolitan areas are 
defined, its parts must themselves be areas 
for which statistics are usually or often col- 
lected. Thus, each standard metropolitan 
statistical area must contain at least one 
city of at least 50,000 inhabitants . . . The 
standard metropolitan statistical area will 
then include the county of such a central 
city and adjacent counties that are found to 
be metropolitan in character and economi- 
cally and socially integrated with the 
county of the central city.! 


Bismarck S. Williams, assistant professor of finance ac Roosevelt, has been a prime 
mover in the formation of the Business Research Center. He is currently serving his | 


second term as chairman of the Business Administration Faculty Council. 
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The Chicago Standard Metropolitan 
Area was defined as Cook, DuPage, 
Kane, Lake, and Will Counties in Illinois 
and Lake County, Indiana. In June, 1959, 
Lake County, Indiana, was deleted from 
the list of counties designated as belong- 
ing to the Central City of Chicago’s com- 
plex, and McHenry County, Illinois, was 
added. A new Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area was created, called the 
Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Indiana 
Area, comprised of Lake and Porter 
Counties in Indiana. Thus the 1960 Cen- 
sus Chicago Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area is not consonant with the 
1950 Census Chicago Standard Metro- 
politan Area. 

The total population for each of the 
counties which have ever had Chicago 
designated as a “Central City” is given 
for the Census dates from 1930 through 
1960 in Table 1. The totals shown for the 
years 1930, 1940, and 1950 are consistent 
with the old definition of C.S.M.A. The 
total for 1960 corresponds with the new 
definition of C.S.M.A. With respect to 


the determination of whether a county 
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should be included in a given statistical 
area, the Bureau of the Budget says: 
One of the basic criteria for measuring 
economic integration, to determine whether 
additional counties should be included in 
an area definition, is the relationship of 
place of residence to place of work invol- 
ving outlying counties and the county of 
the central city.2 
Table 1 shows that the population of 
McHenry County increased by over 
66% in the decade 1950 to 1960. One 
source estimates that approximately 
47.4% of this increase came about as 
a result of net migration, principally 
from the city of Chicago. If this is true, 
then one must readily agree that Mc- 
Henry County should be classified as 
belonging in the C.S.M.S.A. On the other 
hand, it is also fairly apparent from the 
table that for the periods prior to the 
last decade, one can hardly build a case 
for including this county. 


The next question which arises is 
whether Lake County, Indiana, should 
have been excluded. Is it that there is 
no longer enough “economic integration” 
between Lake County, Indiana, and the 


TABLE 1 
Population of the Chicago Metropolitan Area 1930 to 1960 
Increase Increase Increase 
1930-1940 1940-1950 1950-1960 
1930 1940 % 1950 % 1960 % 
Cook County 3,982,123 4,063,342 2.0 4,508,792 11.0 5,129,725 13.8 
City of Chicago 3,376,438 3,396,808 & 3,620,962 6.6 3,550,404 —2.0 
Remainder of Cook County 605,685 666,534 10.0 887,830 33.2 1,579,321 779 
DuPage County 91,998 103,480 12.5 154,599 49.4 313,459 102.8 
Kane County 125,327 130,206 3.9 150,388 15.5 208,246 38.5 
Lake County, Illinois 104,387 121,094 16.0 179,097 47.9 293,656 64.0 
Lake County, Indiana* 261,310 293,195 12.2 368.152 25.6 (513,269) (39.4) 
McHenry County** (35,079) (37,311) (6.4) (50,656) (35.8) 84,210 66.2 
Will County 110,732 114,210 3.1 134,366 17.6 191,617 42.6 
Total Chicago Standard 
Statistical Metropolitan Area 4,675,877 4,825,527 3.2 5,495,394 13.88 6,220,913 13.2 


Excludes McHenry Co., Ill.—Includes Lake Co., Ind. 
Includes Both McHenry Co., Ill. and Lake Co., Ind. 


6,649,972 21.0 
6,734,182 22.5 


* Not included in Census definition of C.S.M.S.A. for 1960 
** Not included in Census definition of C.S.M.S.A. for years prior to 1960 
Figures in italics and parentheses are not included in totals 


Source: Population 1930-1950 and % of increase 1940-1950 from 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1956 County and City Data Book, 


the Bureau, Washington, 1957. 


Population 1960 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1960 Census of Population: Advance Reports, 


Series PC (A 1) 
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central city of Chicago to justify Metro- 
politan Chicago’s claim to this county? 
Unfortunately, enough data has not been 
extracted from the 1960 Census, up to 
now, to definitely answer the question 
quantitatively. We can draw some tenu- 
ous conclusions however. Table 1 shows 
that Lake County, Indiana’s population 
increased by 399% between the last two 
censuses; a faster rate of growth than it 
experienced in any other decade shown. 
It is only logical to assume that the per- 
sistent trek to suburbia from Chicago— 
about which we shall have more to say 
shortly—did augment this county’s popu- 
lation to some extent. In fact, it is even 
held that Porter County, Indiana, has 
been drawn into Chicago’s economic or- 
bit, to a significant degree, in the last 
ten years. Gary’s population in 1960 was 
178,320, East Chicago’s was 57,669, and 
that of Hammond was 111,698. Each of 
these Lake County, Indiana, cities is 
large enough to qualify as a central city. 
We know also that these cities are all 
wedded to the city of Chicago in one 
huge geographical olio of residences, 
businesses, industries, and people. The 
redesignation of metropolitan areas by 
the Office of Statistical Standards is a 
move made for statistical convenience 


rather than recognition of a socio-econ- 
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omic divorce. This argument is rein- 
forced by its statement: 


In recognition of the special importance 
of even more inclusive metropolitan sta- 
tistics for New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey, and Chicago-Northwestern Indiana, 
broader areas, designated as Standard Con- 
solidated Areas, are defined as indicated 
at the end of the list of area definitions, 
and data for the 1960 Census of Population 
will be shown for these combinations as 
well as for their separate standard metro- 
politan statistical area parts.4 


The Chicago, Illinois-Northwestern In- 
diana Standard Consolidated Area is de- 
fined as the Chicago, Illinois Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area plus the 
new Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Indi- 
ana area. The 1960 population of our 
Standard Consolidated Area is 6,794,461 


persons. 


The Suburban Ring 

We alluded earlier to the tendency of 
the population of Metropolitan Chicago 
to move from the City proper into the 
suburban ring. Table 1 gives us an idea 
of the absolute effect of this trend. The 
city of Chicago gained population in the 
interval between 1930 and 1950, but its 
rate of increase between census periods 
was never as great as the growth rates 
experienced by the other sectors com- 





prising the metropolitan area. Between 


1950 and 1960 the exodus appears to have 
really taken its toll. The Bureau of the 


TABLE 2 


Population of the Ten Largest U. S. Cities: 1950 and 1960 
Listed in 1950 Rank Order 


Population 
City 1950 
New York, New York 7,891,957 
Chicago, Illinois 3,620,962 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 2,071,605 
Los Angeles, California 1,970,358 
Detroit, Michigan 1,849,568 
Baltimore, Maryland 949,708 
Cleveland, Ohio 914,808 
St. Louis, Missouri 856,796 
Washington, D. C. 802,178 
Boston, Massachusetts 801,444 





Source: Same as Table 1 


* Denotes population gain 






Decrease, 1950 to 1960 

1960 Number Percent 
7,781,984 109,973 1.4 
3,550,404 70,558 2.0 
2,002,512 69,093 33 

2,479,015 (508,657 )* (25.8)* 
1,670,144 179,424 9.7 
939,024 10,684 1.1 
876,050 38,758 4.2 
750,026 106,770 12.5 
763,956 38,222 48 
697,197 104,247 13.0 
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Census gives the annual average rate of 
natural increase in the population of the 
United States as 15.2% between the 
years 1950 and 1960.5 The rate of increase 
in the Metropolitan Chicago area — 
restating the 1950 figures on a basis con- 
sistent with the 1960 definition — was 
21%. Thus a net migration into this area 
at a rate of approximately 5.8% of the 
population is indicated for the period. 
Nevertheless, Chicago had a net loss of 
around 70,558 people, or close to 2% of 
its 1950 inhabitants. That they and most 
of the recent newcomers are now resi- 
dents of suburbia, is immediately evident 
from the fact that the population of the 
remainder of Cook County increased 
by 77.9%, DuPage County’s population 
jumped by 102.8%, and all other counties 
in the Metropolitan Area scored in- 
creases substantially in excess of the rate 
of natural increase for the U. S. We 
should mention here that Chicago’s non- 
white population rose during this inter- 
val but the rise in this segment of the 
populace was more than offset by the 
outflow. 

The City of Chicago’s population loss 
was not unusual; rather, it was in keep- 
ing with the experience of all other 
leading, large American cities with the 
sole exception of Los Angeles. Table 2 
gives the ten largest U. S. cities, ranked 
in order of their 1950 population, and 
contrasts their 1950 populations with the 
1960 count. Only two cities had a smaller 
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loss of population, percentagewise, than 
Chicago; New York and Baltimore. Bos- 
ton and St. Louis lead the list, having 
lost 13% and 12.5% respectively of their 
1950 populations by 1960. 


Few Move Back In 

There has been some recent specula- 
tion as to whether the trek to suburbia 
is abating, with people now deciding to 
remain in or return to the city proper. 
Speaking to this point, Hoover and Ver- 
non had the following to say about the 
Metropolitan New York Region in 1959: 


What one does not find in any of the 
figures here presented is any suggestion of 
a reversal in the long-standing flight of 
the growing family from the older areas 
of the Region to the more sparsely settled 
suburbs. Some recent spot surveys have 
seemed to indicate that, for all the out- 
ward flight of families, a return to the cities 
was in the making; that ex-city dwellers 
were beginning to find that the charms of 
suburbia were a will-o’-the-wisp, that the 
care and feeding of the lawn was a chore 
beyond endurance, and that the city had 
not so repellent an atmosphere for children 
after all. That such individual cases exist 
there can be no doubt. But their total 
effect on the major trends has been so in- 
significant as to be lost in the tidal wave 
of outward movement.6 


The remark appears to aptly sum up 
the experience of Chicago in the 1950-60 
decade. Solomon and Bilbija point out 
that Chicago has had a larger percentage 
of population in the 14-65 age group than 
the nation as a whole. They add, how- 
ever, that the tendency has been toward a 
diminishing differential due to the factor 

(Continued on page 36) 


TABLE 3 
Population of the Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan Area 1930 to 1960 
Increase Increase Increase 
1930-1940 1940-1950 1950-1960 
1930 1940 % 1950 % 1960 % 
Los Angeles County 2,208,492 2,785,643 26.1 4,151,687 49.0 6,038,771 45.5 
City of Los Angeles 1,238,048 1,504,277 21.5 1,970,358 31.0 2,479,015 25.8 
City of Long Beach 142,032 164,271 15.7 250,767 52.7 344,168 37.2 
Remainder of 
Los Angeles County 828,412 1,117,095 348 1,930,562 72.8 3,215,588 66.6 
Orange County 118,674 130,760 10.2 216,224 65.4 703,925 225.6 
Total Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area 2,327,166 2,916,403 25.3 4,367,911 49.8 6,742,696 54.4 


Source: Same as Table 1 
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ACADEMICS AND BUSINESS 






The Part-Time College Teacher, 
a Virtually Untapped Resource 


By BERNARD H. BAUM 


Today’s shortage of competent faculty 
members presents higher education in 
the United States with one of its most 
formidable problems. During 1957-59, 464 
colleges and universities were unable to 
fill a total of 1,276 full-time teaching posi- 
tions.’ This critical shortage is destined 
to increase. 

Schools have resolved the problem of 
faculty shortages in different ways. One 
practice which is grossly under-rated yet 
has a vast potential is the use of practic- 
ing experts as part-time faculty mem- 
bers. This article explores the ad- 
vantages inherent in this plan as well as 
the objections raised. 

Are there many practicing profession- 
als qualified to assume teaching duties? 
The answer to this question is an em- 
phatic yes! For decades, business and in- 
dustry have been draining college cam- 
puses of some of their best people. Fre- 
quently, these people have advanced de- 
grees (perhaps the least important of the 
standard qualifications for teaching); 
more significantly, they have the specific 
knowledge and wisdom which can come 
only from the day-to-day participation in 
the arena of applied knowledge. In addi- 
tion, many have the ability and desire to 
impart knowledge and to stimulate the 






Bernard H. Baum practices what herein he preaches. He has served as a part-time 


intellectual development of students. 

Using the qualified practicing special- 
ists to alleviate the present teacher short- 
age is frequently viewed by the full-time 
academician as a threat to the status of 
his profession. His traditional argument 
against part-time faculty members can 
be summed up as follows: “If these peo- 
ple were interested in the academic life, 
they would be teaching full-time. Obvi- 
ously they are more interested in applied 
work and/or the money they can make 
in the applied field.” This is true, but it 
doesn’t follow logically that interest in 
applied work and/or money precludes an 
interest in or an ability to teach. What 
about the converse? Many full-time 
teachers do part-time consulting work in 
business and industry. 

The reluctance to utilize persons now 
employed in non-academic settings as 
part-time instructors is illustrated by the 
paucity of space alloted to this question 
in no less a study than the 1959 Ford 
Foundation Report on Higher Education 
for Business. This 500 page document 
dismisses the question in a brief section 
entitled, “The Use of Businessmen as 
Teachers.” All the report had to say on 
“this much debated issue”? was: There 
is general agreement that the use of busi- 
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nessmen as part-time teachers is an ex- 
pedient to be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, particularly in the regular day pro- 
gram of the business school .. . An ex- 
ception should be made, however, for the 
highly qualified business expert who 
keeps up with the latest developments in 
his field and maintains university con- 
tacts as a normal part of his work. Such 
a person may make a valuable contribu- 
tion to a business school even on a part- 
time basis. This may be the only way a 
school with limited resources can man 
some advanced technical courses, par- 
ticularly in relatively new fields.” 

I don’t agree that the part-timer is to 
be avoided in business or the other dis- 
ciplines. The greater utilization of part- 
time faculty members represents positive 
advantages for the student, the institu- 
tion, the world of affairs, and society at 
large. 


We Haven’t Made the Effort 

The simple fact is that we have not 
even made the effort to make maximum 
use of a vast untapped resource—the 
highly qualified teacher employed in the 
non-academic enterprise. 

To meet the problem, any meaningful 
plan must focus on the student. In this 
context, the part-time teacher can con- 
tribute significantly to the fullest devel- 
opment of the student. 


Full-Timers Central Core 

To be sure, any such plan must recog- 
nize that full-time faculty members must 
constitute the central core of the teach- 
ing staff. The function of the part-time 
teacher is, and should remain, a supple- 
mentary one. His role is a limited one, 
but the current limit can be considerably 
expanded. 

Such staffing offers the student the 
opportunity of a greater ~ariety of 
points of view. This diversity of orienta- 
tions exposes the student to new ap- 
proaches and permits the practitioner- 
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professor to immediately transmit to his 
students new ideas gained from current, 
firsthand experience. 

From the standpoint of the university, 
part-time staffing helps to bolster the 
teaching power of the school. Vitally 
needed research and writing can be more 
effectively carried on by full-time faculty 
members freed from heavy teaching 
loads. More adequate counseling can be 
provided students by regular department 
staffs than is now possible. 

To the business community (broadly 
defined as the scene of applied knowl- 
edge) the implementation of this plan 
represents increased assurance of a con- 
tinuing supply of well-educated person- 
nel. The nature of business activity, as 
a result of on-going changes, indicates an 
increased demand for educated persons. 


The Teacher Grows Too 

Teaching is a learning process. In the 
exchange of ideas and in the need of the 
teacher to meet the intellectual chal- 
lenges of students, the teacher himself 
experiences growth and development. In 
the business world such challenges are 
limited. The smart young “organization 
man” is not prone to challenge his su- 
pervisor. In the university, students will 
accept the challenge of new ideas, raise 
questions, and “talk back”. The students 
gain and the part-time faculty member 
gains and, consequently, the business 
world gains.4 


Selling the Academic World 

Implementation of this solution to the 
college teaching shortage has to be ac- 
companied by a more realistic allowance 
by academic accreditation bodies of a 
larger proportion of part-time teachers. 
Acceptance must literally be sold to the 
academic profession as well as to the 
business world, and the latter may well 
be the easier job. 

A first step is to make it clear that this 
solution is not predicated upon accept- 
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ance of practitioners as teachers on the 
ground that they will teach “how to do 
it”. Rather it is to focus on the idea of 
improving the quality of “theory in prac- 
tice” which is transmitted to students. 

Employers will have to be motivated 
toward encouraging their qualified peo- 
ple to part-time teaching through the 
appeals of community responsibility, im- 
proved public relations and increased as- 
surance of a supply of educated persons. 
Prospective part-time teachers can be 
motivated by similar appeals with both 
employer and employee made aware that 
certain sacrifices of time and other per- 
sonal resources will be required. 


NOTES 
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Population Data 
(Contiuued from page 33) 

in question of migration to the suburbs.” 

Finally, there has been a running feud 
over the question of which Metropolitan 
Region deserves the rank of second larg- 
est in the nation. Chicago partisans argue 
that the redesignation of Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas for purposes of the 1960 
Census is the sole factor in causing the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Area to show 
up as being more populous than the 
Chicago area in 1960. Table 3 gives the 
Census figures for the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, California Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical area for the same _ period 
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covered in Table 1 on the Chicago Area. 

It is obvious from Table 3 that the City 
of Los Angeles—1950-60 population gain 
nothwithstanding—is still smaller than 
the City of Chicago by approximately 
one million persons. The L.A.S.M.S.A. 
exceeds the C.S.M.S.A. in 1960 popula- 
tion by roughly one-half million persons, 
however. If McHenry County, Illinois is 
subtracted and Lake County, Indiana is 
added to the C.S.M.S.A. figure, the result 
is consistent with the 1950 designation of 
Components for the Chicago Area. This 
gives a figure of 6,649,972 which is still 
about 100,000 persons smaller than the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Area. Including 
both McHenry County, Illinois and Lake 
County, Indiana produces a population of 
6,734,182 which is short, even yet, of the 
L.A.S.M.S.A. population by 8,500. On the 
other hand, if we add the inhabitants of 
Porter County, Indiana, to the last total 
obtained, we shall now have included the 
entire Chicago, Illinois, Northwestern 
Indiana Standard Consolidated Area as 
previously defined. The resultant popula- 
tion of 6,794,461, then exceeds that of the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area by about 
52,000 persons. The reader can decide for 
himself which of the preceding compari- 
sons is the most valid (or expedient) for 
his specific purposes. 
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